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SADDLING THE RIGHT HORSE. 


Purine the saddle on the right horse seems a 
very simple matter, yet how seldom is it done! 
There is a universal tendency to lay the blame on 
some one else than the persons to whom it is pro- 
perly due. This is particularly observable in the 
delinquency of misexpending means and ruining 
soul and body by drinking. The blame of this 
social abomination is not laid to the door of the 
drinker, but to him who manufactures or sells the 
drink. There is here a curious and wilful con- 
fusion of ideas. Let there be no longer any 
licensed brewer or distiller, no retailer of the 
liquors which these tradesmen produce, and you 
cut up drinking, root and branch. There will be 
at once a world of perfect sobriety, a return to the 
Golden Age. Such is the doctrine lavishly incul- 
cated by many worthy people—the saddle ingeni- 
ously put on the wrong horse, although the right 
one is by no means out of sight or difficult to catch. 
Brewers, distillers, dealers in liquors, are held up to 
reprobation as a set of monsters, to be chased from 
the face of the earth. No blame whatever falls on 
those who are guilty of pernicious indulgence. 
They are suffering innocents, victims of an unhappy 
temptation. 

We have been led to make these remarks by 
perusing a lately issued brochure in verse by Mr 
8. C. Hall (husband of that estimable authoress, 
Anna Maria Hall), entitled The Trial of Sir 
Jasper. This imaginary culprit is represented to 
be a distiller, and as $reat a wretch as can be 
imagined— 

He—the Distiller—makes and vends the Gin! 
Arraign him as the chiefest source of sin. 
Placed at the bar, witness after witness—consisting 
of ragged drunkards of all descriptions, heart- 
broken wives, and half-starved children—appear to 


testify against Sir Jasper. In the point of view 
adopted by Mr Hall, the narrative of proceedings 
in court is interesting, though painful, the versifi- 
cation fluent, and the characters well sustained ; 
the whole deriving force from a number of well- 
executed wood-engravings, after designs by noted 


artists. The fiction ends by dismissing the accused, 
in order that he may repent of his sins, there being 
no law to hang him, which is some matter for 
regret. We are told that the book has had a con- 
siderable sale, from which it may be inferred 
that the reasoning employed is acceptable to large 
numbers of readers. But can any one who ponders 
seriously on the horrors that are depicted, believe 
that drunkenness would disappear, if all the Sir 
Jaspers in Christendom were to cease distilling or 
vending their destructive fluids? 

Not long since, a lecturer with a gift of language 
and good opinion of himself,issued a tract, denounc- 
ing all half-measures for the promotion of tem- 
perance. An act of parliament, he said, should 
be passed, rendering the manufacture and sale of 
every species of intoxicating drink penal. Distil- 
leries, breweries, public-houses of all sorts, should 
be shut up. Nothing short of that would be effica- 
cious. The lecturer had neither read history, nor 
studied the probable results of his suggestion. He 
did not seem to know that absolute repression had 
failed wherever it was attempted—that human 
nature was too much for the law. In other words, 
by closing licensed distilleries, people distil fur- 
tively in cellars or in mountain recesses beyond 
the ken of police. By stopping licensed breweries, 
the practice of domestic brewing is struck up. 
Whole hosts of contrabandists arise as if from 
the ground. The world, instead of being benefited, 
is turned upside down. A number of men, with 
capital to lose, and with a corresponding sense of 
responsibility, are replaced by reckless adventurers 
having no regard to law or decency. Drinking 
goes on as badly as ever, and, after a little time, 
the cure is discovered to be ten times worse than 
the disease. Such are the melancholy teachings of 
experience, 

Things are undeniably bad as regards the vicious 
indulgence in stimulants, and seemingly the worse 
they grow as the means of expenditure become more 
plentiful, and the more idle time is at disposal. 
But in such indulgence there is no particular 
novelty. Excesses in gin-drinking became alarm- 
ingly prevalent in England about 1735, followed 
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by agonising poverty and wretchedness. Listen to 
what Smollett says of the period: ‘The populace 
of London were sunk into the most brutal degen- 
eracy by drinking to excess the pernicious spirit 
called gin, which was sold so cheap that the lowest 
class of the people could afford to indulge them- 
selves in one continued state of intoxication, to 
the destruction of all morals and order. Such a 
shameful degree of profligacy prevailed, that the 
retailers of this poisonous compound set up painted 
boards in public, inviting people to be drunk for 
the small expense of one penny; assuring them 
that they might be dead drunk for twopence, and 
have straw for nothing. They accordingly pro- 
vided cellars and places strewed with straw, to 
which they conveyed those wretches who were 
overwhelmed with intoxication. In these dismal 
caverns they lay until they recovered some use of 
their faculties, and then they had recourse to the 
same mischievous potion ; thus consuming their 
health and) ruining their families, in hideous 
receptacles of vice, resounding with riot and 
execration.’ 

Then began, as now, schemes for reducing the 
evil by legislative enactment. Moved by various 
representations, the House of Commons, when 
discussing the estimates, in 1736, imposed a pro- 
hibitory duty of twenty shillings per gallon on 
the manufacture of spirituous liquors, and an 
annual license of fifty pounds on every person 
keeping a public-house or inn where such liquors 
were sold. A law to this effect (9 Geo. II. ¢. 23) 
was accordingly passed. It proved utterly abor- 
tive. There was more drunkenness than ever. 
Only two licenses were taken out in all London. 
The keepers of public-houses and inns sold spirits 
in defiance of the law. Persons went about the 
streets with bottles, retailing drams night and 
day. Informers, of course, sprung up, but they 
were waylaid, and in some casesmurdered. Magis- 
trates were so tired out with cases for punishment, 
that they at length would not listen to them ; 
more especially as the information laid before them 
was often a mass of perjury. Smollett sorrowfully 
owns that ‘the consumption of gin had consider- 
ably increased every year since those heavy duties 
were imposed.’ The law wasin existence for about 
seven years. Latterly, no attention was paid to 
it. The injury it inflicted was not confined to 
a more prevalent consumption of intoxicating 
drinks. The trade being abandoned by many 
respectable dealers, was, as has been said, carried 
on by peripatetic vendors, also by ruffians and 
desperadoes in the vilest haunts. At length, 
government was brought to confess that the law 
of repression was altogether a mistake. It was 
repealed in 1743, and things gradually settled 
into their old course. We recommend the advo- 
cates of extreme restriction to read the debates on 
the operation of the act. They fill nearly three 
hundred columns of the parliamentary history of 
the period. 


to discover that undue restriction in licensing has 
a marked tendency to encourage the growth of 
unlicensed houses—ordinarily called shebeens. We 
can speak of one of the large towns of Scotland, 
where the consumption of intoxicating liquors 
suffers no diminution, either by restricting the 
number of public-houses, or by an increase of 
price in the article consumed. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the unlicensed houses or 
shebeens are obscure and vile resorts, known 
to the most depraved of the population, and 
carrying on their trade in spite of the severest 
fines or lengthened imprisonment. They thrive 
chiefly by supplying liquor at night, and on Sun- 
days, when the licensed houses are closed. From 
the time the public-house keeper puts up his shut- 
ters on Saturday night, till he takes them down on 
Monday morning, the shebeeners carry on their 
profitable but odious profession. A history of the 
shifts they are put to, their tricks to avoid detec- 
tion, their imprisonments—futile as regards stop- 
ping the trade—would go far beyond our bounds. 
Unfortunately, the excellent and well-meaning 
people who run away with the idea that legislation 
can avert intemperance, do not study the ques- 
tion in that practical manner with which it is 
viewed by police-officers and magistrates. Sobriety 
is not attainable by act of parliament. Legis- 
lation can only regulate, not extirpate. Todo any 
substantial good, temperance principles must be 
cultivated by the people themselves. We are 
glad to see that such is the opinion of the Right 
Hon. John Bright. In lately addressing a meeting 
of the Society of Friends, he said ‘the position he 
took up on this question differed very much from 
that taken by many about him. He found that 
they were always crying to parliament for the 
cure of this great evil, and the propositions before 
them shewed that they adhered to that course, 
They ask for things to be done which in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion were impossible. The 
asking for these things in itself revealed an amount 
of simplicity which he could not understand, It 
is for the parliament to make such changes as are 
necessary for the public good, and for the proper 
administration of police regulations. But if the 
public-houses were closed on Sundays, if the hours 
of sale were shortened, if the licenses were taken 
from the grocers, the amount of drinking is so 
absolutely appalling, that it would still be lessened 
but to a small degree. Those who advocate 
greater changes were always pointing to the 
United States; but in the state of Ohio, from 
which a letter had been read, public opinion was 
favourable to it, and legislation followed as a 
matter of course. If parliament were to pass such jf 
laws as those proposed by many of the friends of 
temperance legislation, they would soon have to 
repeal them, for the whole city of London would 
be in riot, revolt, and insurrection. Against public | 
opinion, parliament can have no more power than 
the meanest citizen. He had been urged for | 
many years to take these questions under his | 


We need not, however, go back a hundred years 
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a notice by his Alliance friends, and he had been | ferent might society at this moment have been, had 
7 induced to look very carefully to what is the|a zealous class of philanthropists abstained from 
* mode in which this evil can be touched. He/| wasting time on what is obviously impracticable. 
believed it would never be touched unless the failed to ‘ put the 
-. thoughtful, serious men, beginning with the e on the right horse! ee 
he ministers of the gospel, and all those who go to 
: places of worship for other reasons than fashion, SYBIL NUGENT AND THE ARTIST. 
ny should regard this question as one of the great |, : 
evils they have to overcome. If the ministers of 
vn, the churches drink, a good many of their con- y fe a 
nd gregations will favour this evil, in consequence.| «yoy | he just | 
2st He had come to the opinion, that unless the you would enjoy a little ce in pears. ? 
ve religious portion of this country will take up this |* 
question, there is no hope for it whatever.’ After 
referring to his own abstemious practices, which!" we will 
z go. We will take lodgings in a 
. he had pursued for ° number of years, he con- | nicg part, near everything ; and we will shop all 
on cluded by giving it as his belief, ‘that it would be | 1. jiornine. and lunch os ©. eetenanienaan 
— an advantage, which no words in our language shop all the afternoon and go ~ re theatre i 
he ||} || would be at all adequate to describe, if those who | 10 ovenine And. when we ove ti 7 
and g. , when we are tired of all that, 
wish to do anything for their fellows, would try to ond 
»p- bring about a current of national opinion in favour coeltunnias aloud tting, ogs q 
of abstinence from a source of so much evil.’ CAL 
ing Here, at last, we have common-sense. Each must 
zeform himeelf, and then all would be reformed. loved in That had 
"a Instead of clamouring for acts of parliament, or vitu- not been particularly loved, was a loss to some 
perating imaginary Sir Jaspers, a man should look one, for she would have made an admirable wife 
ety into his own cupboard, and bring example as well H : heated ld h t hi eee 
gis- as moral suasion to bear on his less fortunate and | hit h om wy 
any haplessly misguided fellows. Gross excesses, how- | °V'Y thing ; but perhaps that would have been 
be ever, are now chiefly demonstrated in the wage- | bad for him too, and Miss Emily’s celibacy was. 
on receiving part of the community—the thoughtless | probably all for the best. : 
cht and the ignorant, whom it might not be politically | It was very convenient for Sybil’s step-father, ~ 
: convenient to address in a spirit of candour. General Von Flopdollingen, a German soldier and 
ang Let us endeavour to present a true statement of | politician, who had married an English widow 43 
with one encumbrance, and when he lost the 
that e is perfectly indifferent—is temptation prof felt by the latter. He 
the Now, he was not brought into this frame of mind | K¢Pt her at school as long as possible ; but when if 
Tse, lation. tivation, intellectually and ee pendent, as she inherited her own father’s fortune, a 
wets, with a proper sense of self-respect, did it all. | which was a nice little property. The general, € 
The Does not this suggest that the railers against dis- | indeed, would have liked her to live with him,. q 
tillers, brewers, and tavern-keepers, are occupying | become naturalised, and bestow her hand and \ 
me. themselves with the wrong individuals—saddling | hat was in it on one of his nephews; and to yy 
Se the wrong horse—leaving the true offenders | ni; end she spent several holidays in Prossia, and ty 
are to escape? It is obvious that two things have| y sh 
oper latterly conspired to increase the indulgence in | MS"% Dave fell schoo! some years sooner it she 
the the worst varieties of intoxicants, The first is, | had shewn a wish to live abroad. But she called 
ours commercial prosperity, with high wages. The|the soil of the Teuton, Step-Fatherland, and 
ken second is, the material shortening of the hours of | did not care much for her cousins-german. So E 
- labour. Money to spend, and time to mis-expend it. | General Von Flopdollingen, who had promised ‘a 
a The state of general prosperity finds whole masses of | to look after her interests, and who was a con- 4 
-_ people mentally unprepared for it, and we see the | scientious man in private life, was puzzled, till Be 
cate consequences. Holidays, now more common than | Miss Emily Needham was suggested as a fitting 3 
the they once were, observably aggravate the mischief. | companion for her young and sprightly relative, 3 
from The act of parliament lately passed, to give four | when he gladly accepted her services. % 
was bank holidays during the year in England, might} As for Sybil Nugent herself, she was pleased 4 
as a iI from its working be almost called an act to encour- | enough to have Cousin Emily, who had always 4 
such |IMj| age idleness and waste of means, for, as is seen in| been a favourite, to live with her. She made an 2 
1s of |ff}| London and elsewhere, all shops are shut and | effort at first to promote her into an aunt, but : 
sie business is suspended on these days. In Scot- | the familiar ‘Cousin Emily’ rose to her lips, and ig 
ld land, a similar result arises from the half-yearly | the attempt had to be given up. Lastly, the posi- 
oule || parish ‘fast days.’ The large towns view these | tion suited the elder lady capitally. She was poor ‘ 
ublic fj| church fasts as an opportunity for a general satur- | and lonely, and she liked comfort and companion- 
than jf] nalia, The misexpenditure and disorder which | ship. A trip to London would be very agreeable ; 
1 for |} they cause is frightful. Surely, there is here work an so they resolved on the excursion. There was 
r his |} —and good work too—for any one disposed to set | a difficulty. Sybil asked Emily if she knew any 
| about rectifying a serious social abuse. How dif- | one at all in London. 
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Cousin Emily thought a while, and then said : 
‘There is Jane, Mrs Hinchbrooke’s lady’s-maid, 
who married and settled in London, where she 
lets lodgin I have her address somewhere.’ 

‘Lets lodgings!’ cried Sybil. ‘Perhaps they are 
vacant, and we can have them. Find out where 
she lives, at once, there’s a dear.’ 

Cousin Emily’s huge rosewood desk yielded up 
a card which announced that Mrs Rogers had 

nteel apartments, replete with every comfort, 
in Gower Street. 

‘It must be in quite a fashionable part,’ said 
Sybil, consulting a map, ‘because it is near Oxford 
Street and the British Museum, 

So Cousin Emily wrote to Mrs Rogers, who had 
been many years in the service of her principal 
crony in the cathedral city, and to whom she had 
presented a workbox on her marriage ; and received 
a reply by return of post to the effect, that, by 
the most extraordinary accident in the world, her 
drawing-room floor was vacant. 

So, one fine October day, the young maid and 
the old one found themselves transferred from 
their bright roomy home in the country to dingy 
London lodgings, which Sybil commenced at once 
to brighten up with flowers. 

They then commenced a life which the male 
mind shudderssto contemplate—a life of shopping. 
Not that Sybil had many wants, or made many 
purchases, but those which she did make went a 
prodigious way. Supposing she determined to get 
a mantilla, do you think they went to the nearest 
shop for such things and bought one? Not a bit 
of it. They looked in all the windows which 
displayed such things in St Paul’s Churchyard, 
Oxford Street, and Regent Street, and when they 
saw something which pleased them, they went 
inside and overhauled the whole stock, diverging, 
at the shopman’s instigation, into every article of 
female costume from ball-dresses to stockings, and 
then left, saying they would think about it. 

When hungry, they turned into pastry-cooks’ 
shops, and ate ices and sweet cakes. About five 
o'clock they were exhausted, and went home to 
tea; after which they sallied out again to a theatre, 
a concert, or an entertainment, and then wound up 
the day with a hearty supper. 

This kind of life was all very well for the young 
one, who had the constitution of a cassowary, but 
at the end of three days Cousin Emily fell ill. 
Sybil was much concerned, and wanted to call in 
a doctor, but the invalid did not consider that 


necessary. 

‘I think, dear,’ she said meekly, ‘that if we were 
to dine sometimes, I should be able to stand it all 
well enough.’ 

So they adopted more regular habits, and 
Sybil left off working her chaperone so hard; 
obtained books from a library, hired a piano, and 
started a piece of silk flower-work. But as her 
constitution and habits demanded a good deal of 
exercise, and she could not walk about London 
alone, she fraternised strongly with the landlady, 
Mrs Rogers, and took her about with her, as the 
best thing in the circumstances. 

Mrs Rogers was a lady of considerable conversa- 
tional powers, but perhaps she was most graphic 
when she talked about her lodgers, past and 
present. Her ground-floor was now occupied by 
an old gentleman, who spent the greater part of 
his waking life in the library of the British 


Museum. The top part of the house was tenanted 
by an artist, who had many merits, and one great 
fault, a poverty which caused him to be backward 
in his rent payments. He was accustomed to go 
away for weeks, or even months together, without 
leaving any address ; he was thus absent now. 

One steady wet day, when Sybil had played, 
read, worked, till she got the fidgets in all her 
restless limbs, a curiosity which had already been 
awakened, became imperative. She sent for Mrs 
Rogers, and asked whether she could not see the 
deserted studio. 

‘There ’s only rubbish, miss,’ said the landlady ; 
‘put please not to move any of it, or he will go 
on at me like anything when he comes back. 
Not that he has any right, being in arrears, but 
he has a way with him, and I am soft-hearted, 
and he pays what he can. This is the key,’ 

Sybil took it, and ran up-stairs. But when she 
turned the lock, a feeling of shame came over her, 
as if she were prying, or at least trespassing. 
However, she pushed the door back, and entered 
a most untidy apartment. There were easels, one 
with a half-finished painting upon it ; there were 
various articles of costume, male and female, 
scattered about; in one corner stood a dummy 
figure, attired merely in yellow boots and spurs, 
and a cavalier hat and feather. Specimens of 
ancient armour lay in a heap, from which pro- 
truded likewise a modern musket and bayonet, 
a cricket-bat, foils and single-sticks. There was 
a rack of curious pipes, German and Turkish. 
There were casts of famous statues, and what seats 
and tables there were, were imitation antiquities, 
Two large portfolios on stands took up a good 
deal of room, and the litter was completed by the 
heaps of pictures, in various stages of progression— 
very early stages indeed, most of them—piled up 
here and there. The walls likewise were covered 
with pictures, some of which were finished. One, 
an Ariadne, just waking up to the fact of Theseus’ 
desertion of her, was honoured with a very smart 
frame, which had been hung almost out of sight 
by the ‘ Hanging Committee’ of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. The longer she looked at the picture, 
the more it pleased her, and at last she got quite 
indignant with the Academy officials, who had 
hung it in a bad place; and with the public, 
who had not bought it. Then, —— feeling 
at home, she went in for a regular inspection of 
all the studies and sketches, and half-formed 
designs in the room; and at last, even dipped 
into the portfolios. The result was, that instead 
of passing the ten minutes she first proposed to 
herself in the studio, she spent the whole afternoon 
there, and talked of nothing but her discovery 
to Cousin Emily all dinner-time. Not content 
with that, she introduced her to the studio on the 
following morning, though the weather was fine, 
and the elder lady took a fair interest in the pic- 
tures, though she was not so enthusiastic as the 
younger: enthusiasm is apt to fail us before our 
eyes and teeth. 

‘Oh, Cousin Emily! is it not shameful that 
such a_ beautiful painter should get so little for 
his works, hardly enough to live on, while mere 
daubers are paid—oh, ever so much ?” 

‘It is a pity he does not try daubing, then.’ 

‘Oh, he could not do it; real genius cannot 
be concealed. He is a handsome young man, with 
melancholy eyes, and beard—dark, of course ; but 
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he is not really melancholy ; quite the reverse. 
And so good: he half supports his mother, who is 
the widow of an Indian officer, with only her 

nsion to live on ; that is why he has debts,’ 

‘Why, Sybil! how did you come to know all 
this Mr——_ What is his name ?’ 

‘Doria is his name, but I have never set eyes 
upon him. Mrs Rogers told me all I have just 
repeated.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Cousin Emily, who had experienced 
the nearest approach te the feminine sensation 
called a ‘ turn,’ which her placid nature permitted. 
She was at all events affected. 

It became quite a habit of Sybil’s to run up 
and look over the absent artist’s sketches, and no 
doubt she would soon have begun to criticisevand 
find fault, only, before she had time to reach that 
stage, she left the lodgings. 

It was not likely that a well-connected young 
lady of good fortune, and subject to no authority 
but the law of the land and public opinion, should 
be allowed to remain long hidden in London. 
People who have money always find relations, 
connections, and friends, who are always glad to 
see them. In a fortnight, Sybil and Cousin Emily 
were domiciled in a hospitable mansion in Bel- 


gravia. 


One June morning, Harry Doria was in his 
studio painting, and talking at intervals to a 
friend who was a sad loafer, but atoned for it by 
buying a picture now and then, and who was at 
present lounging on a sofa, smoking a Turkish 
pipe, the flavour of which pleased him. 

‘Well, how do you get on—pretty well, I hope ?’ 
said the loafing friend. ‘Excuse me mentioning 
it.’ 

Harry was not the least discomposed. ‘I am,’ 
said he, ‘certainly doing better this year than I 
have ever done before: this year, when it does 
not matter, and I have only myself to provide for.’ 

‘Don’t talk like that, old fellow; you made 

our mother’s declining years comfortable, and 
hove no cause for regret. As the old ties break, 
we form new ones. Apropos, are you going to 
marry the heiress ?’ 

‘ What heiress ?’ 

‘Mercenary man! Have you so many in your 
eye? Why, Miss Nugent, of course; everybody 
has settled it for you.’ 

‘ Perhaps everybody has decreed that I am going 
to have the Koh-i-noor set in a scarf-pin. Poor 
Miss Nugent! I imagine that she expects to do 
better for herself than marry a third-rate canvas- 
spoiler. 

‘Well, you are pretty intimate at all events.’ 

‘T have met her out at parties, certainly, and we 
talk together a good deal, having many subjects of 
interest in common; but the idea is ridiculous: 
she is a great deal too rich.’ 

‘That is a fault most fellows would look over, 
observed the other, laughing. 

‘I could not,’ said Doria. ‘Fancy its being in 
your wife’s power to tell you, whenever you had 
a row, that but for her you would be a pauper! 
—that your house is hers; your servants, hers ; 
yourself, a thing she has bought! No, thank you.’ 

‘My dear Lucifer, you exaggerate. If you are 
getting as much for portraits as I expect you will, 
a couple of years hence, you will be able to marry 


sharply your Academy picture was sna’ up this 
year. It was not sol 

‘No ; and I put an extravagant price on it, out 
of a sort of bravado, because Jones tried to cheapen 
it one day, before it was finished. What a funny 
animal the public is! The price that picture 
fetched brought me more orders in a week than 
I have ever had in a year’ 

‘Perhaps the merits of the picture, not its price, 
did that.’ 

‘Not a bit of it; it is not half so good as my 
Ariadne,’ 

‘Oh, you have sold that too ?’ 

‘Yes; and to the same person; at least the 
name is the same: Needham, Miss Needham.’ 

‘ Another heiress ?’ 

‘I don’t know ; a good customer, anyhow.’ 

‘Well, good-bye ; I have finished your chibouque, 
and am due presently at a classical concert. By. 
the-bye, will you come? I have a spare ticket. 
Perhaps Miss Nugent will be there.’ 

‘No, thank you ; I hate classical music, Besides, 
I must work. Good-bye.’ 

When a man announces that he really must 
work, an idle fit is coming over him : it is equiva- 
lent to the ‘I won’t give in’ of one who is just 
beaten. Directly he was alone, Doria sat down in 
the place his visitor had vacated. 

So people talked, did they? Was there any- 
thing in her manner to justify outsiders in thinking 
that she would have him if he asked her? What 
did it matter? He certainly would not ask her. 
But was it prudent to go to places where he was 
sure to meet her? He must avoid her in the 
future ; she would go back to the country in a few 
weeks, and then he would forget all about her— 
‘out of sight, out of mind.’ He had made a good 
beginning, by declining to go to the concert. 

oor Doria must have been very far gone, when 
he tried to deceive himself. He knew well that 
Sybil Nugent disliked classical music as much as 
he did, and would certainly not be there. In truth, 
he had hardly admitted to himself how far his 
happiness was bound up with the love of a girl. 
He was not a susceptible man ; his affections were 
stronger than his passions, and both were well 
under command of his reason. He certainly 
would not have allowed himself to grow so fond of 
Sybil had he been aware of her pecuniary position. 

e had met her at different houses where he was a 
habitual guest, and from her retiring manners, and 
simple style of dress, formed the conclusion that 
she was a poor girl, rather patronised by the 
friends with whom she was staying. He was one of 
those men who never catch floating gossip till long 
after it is stale news to everybody else; and when 
at last he learned that she was wealthy, and that 
he was rising rather in estimation as a successful 
heiress-hunter, he felt the wound go deeper than 
his pride, and he had a good thick coating of that 
too. Yes; he had too much pride, but very little 
vanity, and lack of the latter quality originally 
confirmed him in his idea that Miss Nugent was 

oor, probably dependent. Would she listen to 
ay draw to him as she did if it were otherwise ? 
To him, a poor, little considered artist, with no 
prospects beyond his art! As for Sybil, she en- 
tirely reciprocated his affection, and had made up 
her mind, at a comparatively early stage of their 
acquaintanceship, that if she did not marry him, 


any woman, and preserve your independence. How 


she would never marry any one else, Of course, 
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in her case, there was a spice of romance about the 
matter. She got to know and like him before she 
caught his name, which had been slurred when 
she was first introduced to him; and so the coin- 
cidence struck her very forcibly when she sud- 
denly and accidentally learned that he was the 
very man whose studio she had examined in so 
unceremonious a fashion, and whose Ariadne she 
had purchased in Cousin Emily’s name. She felt 

rfectly convinced that he loved her, and won- 
Seed why he did not say so. 

Are there any limits to human perversity ? 
Lovers are torn asunder by poverty every day, but 
here were a couple who — failed to come 
together simply and only use one was rich. It 
was not an ordinary love-affair ; they had never 
talked of love. But their tastes, ideas, sympathies, 
agreed, so admirably, that they seemed positively 
made for one another; and to friends who knew 
necessary, that they should marry. of the same 
sex, they would have been fast friends. Had their 
ages been very dissimilar, or had they both passed 
the age of the passions, they would still have been 
drawn closely together. These cases are very rare, 
but they occur, and when two such people meet, 
and marry, they attain a degree of happiness not 
often vouchsafed to mortals. And yet these two 
never met again. Doria stuck to his resolution, 
and avoided Sybil, who went back to the country, 
and took to Ritualism, and fantastic embroidery. 


Another May came round, and Harry Doria had 
four portraits—three ladies, one ‘of a gentleman’ 
—hung on the Academy walls ; besides a classical 
ree —- sold for a high price. He excelled 
mostly in figure-painting, but res must have 
foregrounds and backgrounds, = he was not 

uite satisfied with his landscapes. So, when 

e season waned, he packed his knapsack, and 
started off on a solitary walking and sketching 
tour, for the purpose of ee a | English skies, 
streams, and trees. A wandering life of that kind 
having great attractions for him, and the autumn 
being remarkably fine, the month which he 
intended to spend out of town expanded to nearly 
three, and it was towards the end of October that 
he entered a pretty village, which took his fancy 
so much that he stopped, though it was early in 
the afternoon, and he meant to have gone some 
miles farther. ‘I must have that church porch, 
and the avenue,’ he said to himself, as he turned 
into the old-fashioned inn, where he left his knap- 
sack, and ordered his dinner, and then went out 
again with his portfolio and water-colour box, to 
utilise the —_ of hours’ remaining daylight. 

‘What is the name of this place?’ he asked 
his landlord that evening. 

‘Nutting, sir, Nutting,’ replied the host, as- 
tounded at the depths to which human ignorance 
could sink. Nutting! That was the name of the 
village where Sybil lived. She had often talked 
about it, and said what a pretty sketch could be 
made from the churchyard, and how often she 
had tried to take it, and had failed to satisfy 
herself. What a strange coincidence, that he 
should have wandered there; it looked like a 
fatality. 

‘ You are a stranger in these parts, maybe, sir ?’ 
added the landlord. 

‘Yes; but I have often heard of Nutting, from 


a friend who knew it very well. There is a pretty 
place called Owlsnest, here, if it is the same 
Nutting I mean.’ 

‘Yes, sir, yes; that’s right. Shall you want 
anything more before the bar closes? You see, we 
are early people here,’ 

Doria did not sleep much that night. He had 
made up his mind to avoid the heiress altogether, 
and yet, now finding himself close to her, the 
temptation to call was very strong. In the morn- 
ing, it occurred to him that the struggle might be 
unnecessary ; Miss Nugent had very likely gone 
from the 

‘Who is living at Owlsnest now?’ he asked 
when he went down. 

‘Miss Needham, sir, for the present,’ was the 
reply, which acted on him like a cold-water douche, 
for he had not believed in his theory of Sybil’s 
probable absence, one jot. At anyrate, there was 
no need for him to hurry one i By-the-bye, what 
name did the landlord say? Needham? Why, 
it was a Miss Needham who bought his Ariadne 
and other pictures, and whose patronage seemed 
to have been the og ge in his career, and 
had brought him such luck. He would certainl 
call, and introduce himself to a lady of such roe: 
lent taste and discrimination. It did not occur 
to him that Needham was by no means an uncom- 
mon name ; he was too glad of an excuse to enter 
the house which Sybil had inhabited. 

He spent the morning in sketching the scenes 
which she had often spoken of with enthusiasm. 
In the afternoon, he called at Owlsnest, and sent 
in his card, 

Miss Needham would see him presently, if he 
did not mind waiting a few minutes. He was 
shewn into the dining-room, where the first object 
which met his eye was his own Ariadne, hung in 
the spot which was most favourably lighted in the 
room. Other pictures of his ornamented the walls. 

Presently, a lady dressed in deep mournin 
entered the room. Doria introduced himself, an 
explained that wy ny accident in her neighbour- 
hood, he did not like to on without paying 
his compliments to so kind and liberal a patroness. 

‘The pictures were bought in my name, it is 
true, Mr Doria,’ said the lady ; ‘but there is no 
harm in your knowing now that my poor friend 
was the real purchaser. 

‘Indeed !’ said Doria, rather mystified, ‘A 
friend, you say’—— 

‘Your friend also, Mr Doria; my dear Sybil 
reckoned you as one,’ 

‘Sybil, Miss Nugent, was the secret purchaser 
of my pictures!’ cried Doria. ‘Oh, how blind I 
was! But you said your poor friend! Has any 
misfortune happened to her? You are in mourn- 
ing ; she is away ’—— 

‘Have you not heard ?’ Cousin Emily, 
turning very white. ‘Poor Sybil, three months 
ago, caught the typhus fever in a cottage. It was 
a very deadly type, and she only lived three days.’ 

- The shock may be conceived. From erroneous 
reasoning he had missed the chance of a lifelon 
happiness. And how often, from false shame | 
false conceptions, is such the case? We will not 
explain the feelings of Doria. They may be 


essed at. 

One of the best pictures he has ever suc- 
ceeded in painting represents a village church- 
yard, in which one grave is conspicuous, He has 
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been offered a fancy price for it, but it is not for 
sale. I doubt if it will leave his studio during 
his lifetime. 


A WORD ABOUT T. S. 


To the reader, doubtless T. S. is an enigma, but it 
is one which is easily explained, for it is simply 
the code by which the Central Station of the Post- 
office Telegraphs is signalled by wire, and it is the 
term by which that station is, departmentally, 

re frequently known. Formerly, it was situated 
in a small street called Telegraph Street, opening 
out of Moorgate Street, from which it derived its 
code-signal ‘T, S.;’ but now the station occupies 
the whole of the upper floor of the new Post-office 
building in St Martin’s-le-Grand, and the signal to 
which we have alluded is still retained for that 
office. The area of this immense telegraph-room, 
undoubtedly the largest in the world, is about 
twenty thousand square feet, and it contains 
mahogany tables to the extent of two-thirds of a 
mile. This room is divided into different galleries, 
in each of which messages of a particular kind are 
dealt with. The total number of clerks employed 
in the telegraphic Central Station is, we are told, 
twelve hundred—of whom seven hundred are 
females, and five hundred males ; and besides, there 
are two hundred messengers. During the hours 
from 8 a.m. to 8 P.M. female clerks are chiefly em- 
a ; but during the hours from 8 P.M. to 8 A.M. 

es only are employed. Well-grounded reasons 
for the desirability of extending female employment 
in the Post-office, are set forth by Mr Scudamore 
in his valuable Report of 1871 upon the ‘Tele- 
graphs,’ and it is greatly to his honour that he has 
effected so wide an extension of such employment 
since the acquisition of the ‘telegraphs’ by the 
government. The large staff of the Central Station 
is managed by a controller, assisted by two sub- 
controllers. There is also a matron (who acted 
in the same capacity in the Electric Telegraph 
Company), who looks after the comforts of the 
female portion of the staff; and they are pro- 
vided with tea and coffee, bread and butter, 
morning and evening, at the mse of the de- 
partment. While speaking of the female clerks 
of the station, it is satisfactory to mention that 
Mr Scudamore states that their conduct since the 
transfer, under circumstances of great pressure, and 
occasionally of some annoyance, has Seon beyond 
all praise. 

he work of this great telegraphic station is 
divided into two important classes—namely, that 
which deals with provincial messages, and that 
which deals with metropolitan m To the 
work of the former class is devoted the whole of 
the Central Gallery, which is divided into six dis- 
tinct sections, e one being controlled by an 
officer, who is held responsible for the work thereof. 
The work connected with the provincial messages 
is, in the technical language of the department, 
called the ‘sortation of messages,’ and is performed 
after the following method. 

All messages received at the telegraphic Central 
Station for retransmission have to be either sent 
to some part of London, or to some part of the 
country, or to some place abroad. If to some part 
of London, they are sent to the Metropolitan Gal. 
lery ; or if abroad, they are sent to the office of the 


have to be transmitted. Those messages intended 
for transmission to some provincial place are sorted 
to one of the four great divisions in which the 
provincial circuits have been arranged—namely, 
circuits for the west and south-west of England 
and the Channel Islands; circuits for the east 
and south-east of England ; circuits for the north 
and north-east of England, and for Scotland ; and 
circuits for the north-west of England, Ireland, and 


the Isle of Man. The control of each of these | 
important divisions is intrusted to a female clerk, — 


a fact which redounds with great credit to the 
business powers of the fair sex. The sorting- 
table for messages received by tube from the 
collecting offices is subdivided into eight ‘ pans’ 
—namely, one for each of the four divisions 
just mentioned, the fifth for the Metropolitan 
Gallery, the sixth for foreign parts, the seventh 


spare, and the eighth is termed a‘ blind’ pan—that _ 


is to say, it is set _ 
tion is dubious. All messages ing in and out 
of the station are recorded and numbered at the 
sorting-tables to which ee be conveyed ; 
and they are also entered daily in an abstract in 


rt for messages whose circula- | 


accurate numerical order; and, again, at the de- | 
livery-table an account is made out every hour of | 
the messages which are sent out for delivery during | 


that period ; being thus the means of letting the 
superintendent of the station see whether the work 
is progressing at its proper speed or not. It 
may be mentioned here, as a feature of interest 
in this great telegraph station, that all the circuits 
working into and out of it are not only arranged 
geographically, but also all the circuits serving 
any one town or district are placed side by 
side ; for instance, all the Liverpool circuits are 
placed together in one portion of the gallery, and 
all the Charing Cross or House of Commons cir- 
cuits are together in another portion. The advan- 
tages gained by such an arrangement of the circuits 
are evident, for, as Mr Scudamore remarks, ‘the 
clerks in charge can at a glance see whether the 
wires serving an important town or district are 
all equally busy, and can make arrangements for 
feeding all circuits equally with messages.’ The 
same geographical arrangement has, we learn, been 
adopted at all the large towns in the kingdom. 

e Metropolitan Section of the Central Station 
occupies the western gallery of the telegraph room, 
and Tike the Provincial Section, is divided into six 
distinct sections. The general arrangements of 
the section are similar to those described of the 
Provincial Gallery, and the same phical 
situation of the circuits is also observed there. 

Having briefly sketched the general work of the 
Central ion of our ‘ Telegraphs,’ it is perhaps 
right to say a word about the various instruments 
which are at present in use at ‘T. 8’ for the de- 
spatch and receipt of telegrams. The most ingeni- 
ous invention in the way of telegraph instruments 
used at the Central Station, or, indeed, in the tele- 
graphic service generally, is certainly the Hughes’ 
type-printing instrument. At first sight, this 
instrument resembles a piano, having a keyboard 
containing a number of keys black and white, 
similar to those of a piano. It has also a large 
type-wheel, made to rotate rapidly by means of 
pedal movement, and when a particular key is de- 
pressed, the message which is being transmitted is 
printed simultaneously at the destination and office 
of origin, in clear Roman characters, on narrow 


— telegraph company over whose cable they 
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slips of paper, which run out from the instruments 
at both ends of the circuit while being manipulated. 
The rapidity with which messages are sent on this 
instrument is marvellous ; and it may perhaps be of 
some interest to the reader to state, that a short 
time ago, while we had the privilege of inspecting 
the Central Telegraph Station, the clerk at the 
Hughes’ instrument which communicated with 
Liverpool, in order to shew us the truly beautiful 
working of the instrument, sent to that town as 
follows : ‘Here, visitors—please say what weather 
you have,’ which we of course saw being printed 
on the slip running from the instrument at the 
end at which we were ; and in less than one minute 
the answer came back, being printed on the same 
slip (which was afterwards handed to us, as a 
reminiscence of the station), thus: ‘ Here, very fine.’ 
The fact of being able to communicate with a town 
as far distant from London as Liverpool and receive 
a reply in the space of one minute, seems clearly to 
point at the highly successful state of development 
at which the science of telegraphy has at the pres- 
ent time arrived. As yet, however, Liverpool and 
Manchester are the only towns which have messages 
transmitted to them by this instrument ; but it is 
satisfactory to know that the Post-office authorities 
have it in view to extend the use of it at the 
earliest opportunity.—The Wheatstone automatic 
instrument is one which is used very much in the 
Central Station, and its construction is also of a very 
pang nature, while its utility is found invalu- 
able on circuits communicating with such busy 
towns as Leeds, Birmingham, &c. The messages 
for this instrument are first punched on strips of 
paper by two clerks, and then passed through the 
instrument, which at the other end of the circuit 
becomes printed in the Morse code of ‘dot’ and 
‘dash” One striking feature of usefulness in this 
instrument is, that when the message is once 
punched out on the slip, the perforated slip or 
tape, as long as it is kept whole, may be used for 
any number of circuits over which the message has 
to be transmitted, thereby saving a great amount 
of time and labour, which would otherwise be ex- 
pended, had the message to be punched out for 
every town to which it had to be sent. As may 
be imagined, this is the instrument which is chiefly 
used for the despatch of press and news telegrams. 
On the Budget night, this year, we are told that 
twenty-five Wheatstone’s instruments were used, 
which transmitted no less than half a million of 
words, or about two hundred and fifty columns of 
the Times newspaper, from the Central Station 
between the hours of 6 p.M. and 2 a.M.; and the 
yr of perforated tape used in transmitting 
this news is estimated at ten miles; while it is 
stated that the number of separate holes made on 
the tape was seven and a half millions.—The 
Morse printing instruments, which mark the — 
in ink on a paper ribbon, are in pretty general use 
at *T. S’; but one does not see many single-needle 
instruments there. In to the latter, how- 
ever, it may be mentioned, that the Post-office has 
very largely introduced a greatly improved form. 
The signals on this instrument are composed of 
turns of the top of the needle to the right or to the 
left. In the old form of instrument, these motions 
were produced by turning a pendent handle; but 
in the new form introduced by the Post-office they 
are produced by depressing two tappers or pedals 
resembling the keys of a piano, 


The most simple of all instruments which we 
find in the Central Telegraph Station, is Sir Charles 
Wheatstone’s ABC instrument, which is chiefly 
used for the private wire system. Considerable 
extension, however, has been made in the use of 
this instrument at the smallest offices of the coun- 
try, to which it is peculiarly suited; partly on 
account of its being possessed of a bell or alarum, 
which enables the sender to engage the attention of 
the receiver; and partly because, on it messages are 
spelt out to the sender and receiver by the motion 
of a needle or pointer round a dial on which the 
letters of the alphabet are printed, since the smallest 
offices of the country are kept by persons who are 
unable to watch the instrument continuously, but 
require to have their attention called to it from time 
to time, and who are also not sufficiently skilled to 
manipulate the more difficult instruments. 

We cannot conclude this rough sketch of the 
gigantic telegraph-room in St Martin’s-le-Grand 
without briefly touching upon the pneumatic tube 
system, a system so extensively adopted by the 
Post-otfice for the wholesale conveyance, as it were, 
of messages from one district of London to another, 
There are no less than thirty-two of these tubes at 
the Central Station, all of which are composed of 
lead, with the exception of that between the Fleet 
Street and West Strand offices, which is made of 
iron, but which will no doubt be shortly replaced 
by a leaden tube, as iron is not found suitable for 
the purposes of pneumatic conveyance. It ought 
to be stated, that at present there are two systems 
of pneumatic tubes in use in the telegraphic service: 
that of Mr Latimer Clark, which was used for some 
time before the transfer of the ‘telegraphs’ by the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company ; 
and the newer system of Messrs Siemen and Halske 
of London and Berlin. The tubes run in all direc- 
tions in the E.C. and W.C. districts, and the stations 
therein are connected by a double tube, which 
fo.ms a complete circuit, and has a column of air 
always passing — it, and which is moved 
either by pressure or by vacuum, or by both: the 
diameter of the tube is three inches. The double 
tube is well compared by Mr Scudamore to a pneu- 
matic railway having an ‘up’ and ‘down’ line, and 
being worked on the een block system, for 
which purpose it is fitted with Tyer’s patent train 
signallin 1 ge London is not now the only 
city in which the pneumatic tubes are used, for the 
system is in use at Liverpool, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, and other large commercial towns. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


CHAPTER XLII.—THE PLAN OF THE ESTATE, 
Or all documents in which the mind of man is 
visible, there is none perhaps so significant of their 
writers as their Will. All other indentures and 
agreements are more or less of a temporary nature, 


or may be abrogated by change of circumstances,. 


but a man’s will is his very last act of all, not to 
be made public till he has deceased, and become 
indifferent to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, 
and in it, therefore, he pleases himself alone, and 
shews his nature as it is. And thus John Mil- 
bank’s will was proved to be the very reflex of 
his own disposition: clear, concise, decisive, with- 
out condition, or even suggestion, and, in short, 
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the very opposite of what old Matthew Thurle’s 
had been, it left (with the exception of a legacy to 
Mrs Morden, sufficient to provide for her future 
needs) his whole property unconditionally to ‘Mar- 
garet his beloved wife.’ There was no mention of 
Richard’s name in the document, but the impossi- 
bility of proving his demise was, after all, of little 
moment, since abundant proof was found among 
his brother’s papers that he had become already 
indebted to John for more than the value of his 
share of the business that was nominally carried 
on in their joint names. So well had this pros- 
pered, however, since John had been relieved from 
the dead-weight of the other’s idleness, and the 
drain of his extravagances, that enough was left to 
leave Maggie handsomely provided for. 

The Best of Husbands, it was remarked, had 
deserved his reputation even in that crucial par- 
ticular in which so many excellent mates are 
found to fall short: it is not unusual to discover 
in his last testament the first evidence that a 
husband has any will of his own at all; and it 
sometimes turns out to be a pretty strong one. But 
John Milbank had been consistent to the last ; his 
conduct in the matter was generally approved of— 
certainly by the ladies—more than any other 
feature in his career: and it was assumed that 
Maggie Thorne, in rejecting Thomas Idle in favour 
of Francis Goodchild, had shewn she knew upon 
which side her bread was buttered. That the 
furniture of Rosebank was within a few months 
disposed of without reserve, did not surprise these 
gossips : they did not give the widow much credit 
for sentiment with respect to domestic associations ; 
but what did excite their wonder was, Why, ‘with 
all that money,’ she should be content to still live 
on in the house which had sufficed for her home 
when she had toiled for daily bread. In Mitchell 
Street, however, she remained, and in it her father 
still followed his old pursuits, not, of course, from 
necessity, but because they were a labour of love. 
In the same little arbour in that humble garden 
on the leads, in which, but four years ago, she had 
accepted Richard Milbank as her future husband, 
she was sitting one summer morning, when Mr 
Linch called in to say that a purchaser had at 
last been found for Rosebank. Though she had 
expected, and even wished for this announcement, 
it gave her a momentary thrill of fear ; nothing, 
indeed, remained to be discovered there, while its 
continuance upon her hands was, of course, a con- 
siderable pecuniary loss ; and yet to part with it 
seemed like giving up a sacred trust. 

‘The party proposes to take the whole estate,’ 
said Mr Linch, ‘so that you will have no further 
trouble about it: that spinney, and the gravel-pit, 
let me tell you, have hitherto been wally in our 
way—— But there, I daresay you did not even 
know that you were possessed of those undesirable 
properties.’ 

‘Yes; I knew it, said Maggie faintly, for the 
mention of the spinney had turned her sick at 
heart. Supposing this new tenant should proceed 
to grub it up, instead of merely disposing of the 
brushwood, as old Matthew Thurle had done, and 
her husband after him, what. might not be brought 
to light ! 


‘Well, at all events, I have brought you the plan 
of the estate, with every feature of it indientel, so 
that you may know exactly what you are going to 
part with.’ 

‘Perhaps I shall not part with it, said Maggie 
quietly, taking the plan, which he had unrolled, 
from his hands, and regarding it attentively, though 
more to conceal her own emotions than from any 
interest in the details. 

‘Not part with it, Mrs Milbank?’ snapped the 
little lawyer. ‘Why, this is worse than anything 
I could have believed of the unbusiness ways of 
women! It was at your own request, since you 
preferred to live in this den of a—— I mean, in 
this very inferior residence, rather than in your 
charming cottage, that I advertised the place for 
sale ; and now that I have, with great difficulty, 
secured a purchaser, and on terms, too, that, let me 
tell you, are, in my opinion, a fancy price, you say : 
“T shall not part with it,” after all!’ 

‘Nay ; I said “perhaps,” Mr Linch,’ said Maggie 
with a forced smile. ‘ ad , give me a little time ; 
let me have an hour or two to make up my mind 
about this matter,’ 

‘But you have had plenty of time to do that 
already.’ 


y: 

‘I know I have, Mr Linch; and I daresay I 
appear very foolish ’—— 

‘Well, no, not foolish.” He was a plain-spoken 
man, and had shewn himself to be so in old times 
to Maggie, on more than one occasion: but when 
one is addressing a well-dowered young widow, 
one is bound to be more careful in one’s choice of 
adjectives, than in speaking to a girl who has to 
earn her own living with her fingers. ‘I don’t say 
foolish, but only alittle unreasonable. However, 
I have business in this neighbourhood, and I’ll 
call again in half-an-hour for your decision.’ 

‘ Please to leave the plan with me.’ 

‘By all means, though I am afraid that will 
not help you much,’ 

Whether it helped her or not, Maggie’s eyes, so 
soon as she was alone, were riveted upon it. It 
was a well-executed document of the kind enough, 
with every object clearly marked out, and its name 
neatly printed over it. Every little hillock and 
depression was shadowed forth; woodland, and 
meadow, and garden-ground were each indicated 
the one from the other. Perhaps it reminded her 
of some of the work of her own hands, at the time 
it had been necessary for her to use them with 
similar deftness and particularity; but at all 
events, over this plan she pored, with thoughtful 
face, till Mr Linch returned. ‘ Well, said he, not 
very graciously, ‘what is the last fancy, Mrs Mil- 
bank? Are we to hold or sell ?’ 

‘The fancy has gone, Mr Lynch, if it ever 
existed,’ returned she ; ‘you doubtless know best 
what ought to be done, and, therefore, I leave the 
matter in your hands,’ 

‘Then, my advice, Mrs Milbank,'is, to close with 
this offer at once ; for we may wait long enough 
before we meet with such another one. Why, with 
this money, you can buy a place in some beau- 
tiful part of the country—anywhere would surely 
be better for your father and little Willie, than 
this stifling tt in Mitchell Street—and “ live 
happy ever afterwards,” as the story-books say ; at 
all events, I have your consent to sell.’ 

The lawyer then hurried away, lest his client 
should once more exhibit symptoms of change of 
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filled with philosophic reflection upon 
the incapability of even the most sensible of 
women for knowing their own minds. 

Yet Maggie’s apparent vacillation had not been 
without cause. She was ignorant of business, it is 
true, and had never experienced that interest in 
her own property which causes most men (though 
not all) to investigate it with such particularity. 
When her eyes, therefore, fell upon the plan of the 
Rosebank estate, she learnt for the first time that 
in the centre of that little wood which had so dread 
an interest for her, was a limekiln ; and as she 
read that word, a certain conviction had flashed 
upon her. She remembered that the spade which 
John had used that night, and which she had 
found in the toolhouse, had been stained with 
whitish earth, which she now recognised for quick- 
lime. Moreover, she called to mind John’s expres- 
sion respecting what he had be away, that ‘ not 
until the earth gives up its dead, would it ever 
again be seen of men. Those words, she now 
reflected, ought to have sufficed her, since she had 
never known him to speak falsely in the least 
matter or in the greatest ; but with this confirma- 
tion of them before her eyes, she felt indeed secure. 
What a sport of circumstance is our poor humanity ! 
How immense the consequences to us that arise 
from what to others are trifles light as air! That 
night, a mere dot upon a map had given Maggie 
greater comfort than if she had been presented 
with the fee-simple of a county ! 


CHAPTER XLIII.—IN THE FOREST. 


It is twelve years since the eligible offer, upon 
which Mr Linch so congratulated his client, was 
made for Rosebank, and accepted, and almost the 
same period since the widow of John Milbank 
departed from Hilton, to take up her residence, 
even its keenest ips knew not where, except 
that it was far afield. The locality of her new 
home is, in fact, only known to two of her old 
neighbours, her lawyer and his sister. It is in 
the heart of the New Forest in Hampshire. The 
house is but little larger than the old cottage, 
within whose walls so many strange incidents have 
occurred, and like it, this summer evening, it 
shews like a bower of roses, so thickly is its garden 
planted with that flower. A verandah runs round 
its front, in which old Herbert Thorne is sitting in 
an invalid-chair, conversing in a low voice with 
one who is to us a stranger. The engraver is very 
feeble now, but his mind is still clear, and he 
enjoys existence as few men of his age can boast 
of doing. His companion, his junior by some 
ten years, and who is the clergyman of the parish, 
regards him from time to time with interest that 
is evidentl eens: For the most part he 
listens, while the other ks. 

outh, a comparatively early marriage, and es 
ally, that my life has been unconnected with 
any startling occurrences. It has followed on so 
evenly, so wholly without incident or excitement, 
that I miss nothing the absence of which is wont 
to make old age so irksome. Above all, except 
at one time, when my first illness overtook me, 
I have never suffered from anxiety. I enjoy the 
inexpressible comfort—the want of which makes 
fathers old before their time—of knowing that 
when I am gone, my dear ones will not have 


material cause to miss me. Maggie will regret 
her father, Willie his grandfather, but they will 
neither have to mourn their bread-winner. That 
is a great consolation, Mr Gresham, and I thank 
God for it. Willie’s going to sea, is my only 
trouble—nor would even that distress me—for it 
is better that the boy should have his way, were 
it not for his mother’s sake.’ 

The rector did not answer, save by a warning 
pressure of the old man’s hand. 

Two figures were slowly crossing the lawn in 
front of them, engaged in earnest converse—the 
one, a delicate-featured woman, dark and pale, 
of matured, but still exquisite beauty ; and the 
other, a lad of fourteen or fifteen years, upon 
whose shoulder her arm lovingly rested. Rather 
under, than over the average height of boys of 
his own age, his frame was exceptionally sturdy 
and well-built ; his bronzed frank face, surmounted 
by brown curling hair, shewed the picture of 
health, but his eyes were now cast upon the 

ound in tender sorrow. It was no shame to 

is manliness, that they were moist with the 
thought of leaving his mother on the morrow, 
for his first voyage. When her gaze was not 
fixed upon him, it rested not upon the glorious 
prospect of wooded vale and upland that la 
immediately beneath them, the solitary far-spread- 
ing oaks, the clumps of beech, the herds of deer 
amidst the fern, but wandered far to the horizon’s 
verge, where glittered a silver streak, which was 
the Sea. 

‘It was a natural wish, dear Willie,’ she is 
saying, ‘and I do not blame you for it ; nor even 
would I have it otherwise, if I could. There are 
fewer temptations to evil in a sailor’s life, they say, 
than on land; you have a restless spirit, which 
never would be satisfied with a farmer’s life, such 
as I, in my selfishness, would have chosen for you.’ 

The young lad smiled. ‘Your selfishness, 
mother!’ interrupted he, and kissed her hand. 
The tone, the air, the manner, were the perfection 
of graceful tenderness and appreciation. 

‘ How like, how like !’ she murmured to herself, 
not as mothers who congratulate themselves upon 
their children’s love, but with a sigh of bitter 
meaning. ‘Idleness, my darling,’ she went on, ‘does 
for none of us: it would teach even you in time to 
think of nothing but your own pleasures, and in 
them to forget those who have no pleasure, save 
inyou. Your nature—though do not think, Willy, 
that I wish it altered—is impressionable to a 
fault, and though it wrings my heart to lose you— 
and for so long, so long !—I feel that it is better 
that you should go.’ 

‘Am I like my father, mother?’ asked the boy 
softly. 

‘Yes, O yes,’ she said. 

‘Yet not in disposition, surely, since I have 
heard grandpapa say that Ire was so quiet, and 
steady, and not at all given to ry 

‘So he was, dear,’ answered she hastily, and 
with a quick glance of terror at his downcast face. 
‘I was speaking only of your looks. Shall we go 
to the hillock, and sit down a while for the last 
time? I shall be there, Willie, once at least every 
day, until you come back again; and when the 
time comes round for your return, I shall be there 
all day, I do believe, and cheat myself with the 
hope that every homeward sail that passes is the 
one that will bring youto my arms! You will 
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think of that, my boy, sometimes, and picture 
your poor mother there, will you not ?’ 

They had crossed the lawn now, and presentl 
wound out of sight to the spot she had indicated, 
a mound at some distance behind the house, which 
afforded the best view of the Southampton waters, 
and all that came and went upon that silent 
highway. 

‘That parting will almost break your daughter’s 
heart,’ said the rector, continuing his conversation 
with the old engraver: ‘my wife is quite upset 
with the thoughts of it, upon her account ; she 
would, nevertheless, have come to-night, of course, 
but that she thought it kinder to leave them alone 
together.’ 

‘Mrs Gresham is always kind, and knows what 
is best, whenever a kindness is to be done,’ said 
Mr Thorne. ‘To-morrow, indeed, will be a bitter 
trial; Maggie insists upon going to the docks to 
see him off; and when the boy is gone, what a 
journey home, alone’-—— 

‘Nay, she will not be alone, you may be sure, Mr 
Thorne,’ interrupted the other gravely ; ‘my com- 

nionship will indeed, I fear, be of little comfort, 
but she will certainly have that !’ 

‘You are a good man, sir.’ 

That was all the engraver said, or was capable 
of saying. He had borne up, as it was his nature 
to do, against the force of his own emotions, and 
was slow to exhibit them; but the departure of 
the boy, who had been his companion from child- 
hood, did, in fact, affect him very nearly, and yet, 
he knew that he could not measure his daughter’s 
sorrow by his own—that the morrow’s parting, as 
the rector had said, would almost break Maggie’s 
heart. The two men sat without a word, listen- 
ing to the sounds of evening in that leafy world, 
and watching the round moon uprise and pour 
upon it her noiseless treasure ; presently, the elder 
one dropped asleep, and his companion had left 
his chair, with the intention of taking silent fare- 
well, when a startling sound fell upon his ear ; it 
was faint, and came apparently from a long way 
off ; but the rector had served his time in a very 
different cure from that he now held in the quiet 
Forest—in courts and alleys of a great city, where 
quarrels and shouts often made night hideous— 
and he recognised it at once as the cry of a woman 
in fear. Before the sound had died away, Mr 
Gresham was making his way in the direction 
from which it came, at a speed that would have 
astonished his parishioners to witness. 

‘The Hillock,” from which the cry proceeded, 
was, with its rustic seat and single fir-tree, a very 
prominent object, and before he reached it, he was 
the spectator of a curious scene. Besides the 
widow and her son, there appeared there a third 
person ; a man clothed in , and of so swarthy 
a complexion that the rector did not for a moment 
doubt him to be on¢ of the numerous gipsies— 
ordinarily quite harmless, except for their poach- 
ing propensities—that haunted the Forest ; from 
his gestures, this personage seemed to be address- 
ing himself with vehemence to Mrs Milbank, 
when suddenly the boy sprang at his throat, like 
a dog upon a deer, and ‘aiant him to the ground. 
Again the cry, this time unmistakably for Help, 
rose from the widow’s lips, and it was answered 
only just in time. The gipsy, overpowered by 


the unexpectedness of the attack of his young 
antagonist, rather than by its force, had ds 


ready 


recovered himself, and holding the boy beneath 
him, was apparently about to kneel upon his 
throat, when the rector fell upon him, striking 
him from his victim by his sheer weight, with the 
power of a battering-ram, and rolling him down 
the hill. To follow, was for the moment impos- 
sible ; the parson was somewhat stout and pleth- 
oric ; his exertions in running up-hill had already 
‘winded’ him; and before he regained his breath, 
the intruder had sprung to his feet, and disappeared 
in the depths of the Forest. The boy, indeed, 
flushed and furious, would have pursued his enemy ; 
but his mother had thrown her arms about him, 
and was beseeching him, in passionate accents, 
to remain where he was. 

‘Where on earth did that scoundrel spring 
from ?’ inquired the rector ; ‘and what could have 
induced you, Willie, to fly at him, as I saw you 
do, like a wild-cat whose young has been shot ?’ 

‘He insulted my mother,’ answered the boy, 
with intense excitement. ‘If my foot had not 
slipped, he would never have got the upper hand 
of me as he did. However, I will be even with 
him one day, for I shall know him anywhere, as 
he said he should know me.’ 

Mr Gresham turned to Mrs Milbank for an 
explanation of the matter, which her son was 
evidently far too excited to give ; but her answer- 
ing glance at once exacted silence. Such a plead- 
ing, agonised look he had never beheld even on 
a death-bed. As they descended slowly to the 
cottage, Willie began, unasked, to give his version 
of the affair. 

‘My mother and I were sitting on the bench 
together, Mr Gresham, when that fellow suddenly 
stood before us: one might have thought he had 
dropped from the clouds, except that such a 
scoundrel must needs come from below, and not 
from above ; “ And so I have tracked you two out 
at last,’ he said. Then, of course, we knew he 
was a madman ; and my poor mother shrieked out, 
as she well might. Then he went on with some 
wild talk, saying he should know me anywhere, 
for it was easy to see I was my father’s child ; and 
then—then something else, for which I will pay 
him, whether he be mad or not, if we ever meet 


n. 

‘Nay, Willie, but if he is mad,’ argued the 
rector, ‘he is not responsible for his words, any 
more than his actions. He is probably some 
gipsy whose brain has been set on fire by drink.’ 

‘Nay ; he is no gipsy,’ said Willie positively. 

‘Well, perhaps he has escaped from some 
asylum ; to-morrow, I will cause a thorough search 
to be made, and the poor wretch secured, so that, 
when your mother comes back from Southampton, 
she need have no further cause for fear. Your 
grandfather is, fortunately, asleep, and has heard 
nothing of this, and it will be just as well to say 
nothing about it, for fear of alarming him,’ 

By aun arguments, and a promise that, for the 
future, one of the rector’s farm-servants should 
sleep at the cottage, while Willie was at sea, the 
boy was pacified. And after a while, Mr Gresham 
took his leave. 

In spite of the journey that lay before the 
widow on the morrow, and of the parting that 
awaited her, far more trying to her strength than 
any physical exertion, she never closed her eyes 
throughout that night. For the second time 
during her life, the bitter experience was borne in 
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upon her, that when matters seem at their very 
worst, a worse than that worst is still behind. For 
years, her existence had been peaceful, serene, 
secure ; the secret that had at one time filled her 
with such misery and disquiet had become, to all 
seeming, absolutely safe, and indeed was so ; her 
Forest-life, passed in the companionship of the old 
man and the boy, was all that she desired; an 
evening calm, which, although premature, was 
inexpressibly welcome, had settled down upon her 
soul. Then, suddenly, Willie, who had been 
always so dutiful and gracious, though qetions 
but indifferently by the studies which Mr Gresham 
superintended, exhibited a eo yearning for 
the profession of a sailor. She was too wise and too 
unselfish to shew the pangs this cost her ; but she 
knew that when he should have left her home, the 
sunbeam that lit it up for her would have gone out, 
and all within it would become cold and gray, till 
his return. Her passion for his unworthy father, 
her tenderness and pity for her dead hus- 
band, having lost their objects, had, as it seemed, 
concentrated themselves in one overwhelming 
affection for the orphan boy. To be about to lose 

‘him for years, perhaps for ever, had none to 
her to be the very cruellest shaft which Fate had 
in its quiver; but now she knew that it had 
another, barbed far worse, and tipped with poison. 
Dennis Blake, whom she had flattered herself his 
own excesses must long ago have destroyed, was 
alive, and had found out her present retreat— 
‘tracked her out, as the wretch had said, which 
implied that he had discovered her by design. 
From his manner and appearance, it was easy to 
understand that his fortunes were desperate, and 
that no exercise of Mr Inspector Brain’s authority 
would now be of avail—even if, indeed, the lapse 
of time should have left him any power over him. 
It was true that Blake was at least equally power- 
less for any active harm; but there was now 
another channel through which his malice might 
work evil, which even her apprehensions, when of 
old she had forecast her future, had omitted to cal- 
culate upon. Willie was now no child, as he had 
been then ; at present, he believed implicitly that 
Maggie was his mother, and John Milbank his 
father ; but he was only too apt to listen to the 
arguments of others, and to be swayed by them. 
And, What if Blake should tell the boy who his 
father was, and who had killed him! 

At the idea of this, and of the consequences 
that must needs flow from it, poor Maggie’s feel- 
ings experienced a complete inversion; so far 
from bewailing Willie’s going to sea, she rejoiced 
in it, since it would remove him from this man, 
and put him out of reach of his adder’s tongue. 
That he was about to depart upon the morrow, was 
now absolutely a source of congratulation. Would 
to Heaven that he had departed yesterday! If she 
could only get him safe on board, without letting 
this man have further speech or sight of him, 
Maggie felt that she could still, once more, be almost 


happy. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—EMANCIPATION, 


Willie’s ship, in which he is about to sail this 
evening from Southampton, is not ‘a king’s ship :’ 
the ambition of his adopted mother had not aspired 
for him so high as the royal navy, or perhaps she 
had flattered herself that his servitude under a 


private firm would be easier, and more open to 
opportunities in the shape of leave. But the boy 
was ‘a middy,’ for all that, and had a right to 
wear that child-uniform of the sea, which moves 
a woman’s heart towards its wearer more than | 

lumes and scarlet. How handsome he looked! | 

ow proud she felt of him that evening, as she sat | 
close to his side that evening after dinner at the 
inn, His captain, with whom, notwithstanding 
her retiring habits, she had contrived to make 
acquaintance, in hopes to interest him in the boy 
—for what will not a woman do in the way of 
‘bother’ or trouble in such a cause—had given | 
him leave up to the last moment, and there was | 
still another hour before their parting. She sat | 
with her hand in his, but spoke but little, for her | 
heart was too full for speech. He was going from | 
her for months, it might be for years, among | 
strangers, and in a strange land, when he should | 
be on land at all; and hitherto they had not been } 
separated even for aday. He had been brought 
=< home, not indeed like a milksop, for he was | 
athletic and manly beyond his age, but he had 
never left the atmosphere of love ‘that surrounded | 
him at the cottage, to breathe the outer air: and | 
now he was about to experience the rough side of | 
life; hardships, and rude companions, and tempta- 
tions ; and she would not be by to cheer, console, 
or strengthen him. Such were the thoughts that 
gave to her full right to call herself his mother: | 
there was nought of self pertaining to them. She | 
did not picture to herself—at all events not now— | 
the house all emptied of its mirth, to which she | 
was about to go back; or the long nights when 
the wind should be up and wild in the forest, and 
wilder on the sea, when she should lie awake, and jj 
listen and pray—perhaps in vain—for her darling’s } 
safety: or the long days, which she should begin | 
to count to-morrow, and which would grow longer 
as the time drew on for his return, if indeed he did 
return ; the eager lookings for a letter from the | 
sea by every post; the disappointments and | 
delays : the solitude and the evil that were to be. | 
That these were all to come, she was indeed 
vaguely aware; but for the present Willie, and | 
Willie’s future, were all in all to her. The inci- 
dent of the previous night had given her strength 
up to this moment—it had made it seem so all- 
important to get the boy on board ship, and out of 
the risk of Blake’s gaining speech with him—that 
all else had been forgotten, but now that he was 
safe, or all but safe, her grief became a burden 
such as she could hardly bear. 

They had dined royally, or rather Willie and 
Mr Gresham had dined, while she had made pre- 
tence to do so, and the boy, looking forward into 
life with such expectation as is only possible to 
youth or madness, and flushed with the unaccus- 
tomed good cheer, was in high spirits. His being 
so at such a time would not have given her pain— 
for with all her woman’s love, she was in all things 
sensible—but that it reminded her of his father, 
from whom he had inherited this thoughtless 
buoyancy, this audacious independence, and then of 
the man himself—his father. Then once again the 
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tracked them to Southampton, and should inter- 
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in the docks, more than half a mile away, and such 
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foolish thought, and strove to drive it from her, 
but it would intrude itself. When the chimes of 
} the neighbouring church warned them that it was 
time to depart, it was with trembling steps that, 
still hand in hand with Willie, she descended the 
hotel-stairs, and entered the vehicle that was in 
waiting to take them to the docks, The light from 
the pe it was now evening—flashed 
upon the gold about his cap, and made him very 
conspicuous ; suddenly he felt his mother’s fingers 
tighten about his own ; ‘Quick, quick!’ exclaimed 
she. ‘We are late: let us go quicker.’ 

She had caught a glimpse of a slouching figure 
in the street, which had looked up at them as they 

with unmistakable and malicious recogni- 
tion. She did not know that this figure was already 
running, though with vagrant and uncertain step, 
behind the carriage, but she knew enough to wish 
from the bottom of her heart that the boy was well 
aboard, Past the jetties with their waning lights, 
and by the water-side, where the rays from the 
ship-lanterns gleamed from their sterns, and 
quivered in the wave, to the dock-gates, where 
a great crowd was gathered. It was long after 
the hour for closing, but some of these were pas- 
sengers by the vessel about to sail, and some their 
friends, who wished to see the piteous last of them 
ere bidding them farewell ; and some had no call at 
all to press within, but were merely curious to see 
the ship depart. The officials had work enough to 
keep back the crush, and decide upon who should 
be allowed to pass, and who excluded, even at the 
narrow footway which had hitherto alone offered 
admittance ; but at this new arrival, when the 
larger entrance-gate had to be thrown open to 
admit the vehicle, their task became difficult 
indeed. 

‘Stop, stop that carriage,’ cried a hoarse, half- 
stifled voice Sehind them, which went like ice to 
Maggie’s heart ; ‘I want to speak to ’—— 

‘Quick, quick!’ cried she again. ‘That is the 
ship, driver ;’ and she stood up, and pointed out 
the spot, where, amid the comparative darkness of 
the docks, shone the light of the departing vessel. 
She knew its place, and it, though she had visited 
it but once, as well as its own captain, and would 
behold it for many a day and night, when it should 
be thousands of miles away, with every spar and 
sail distinct as she had seen them that morning. 
Willie, boylike, wondered to see his mother ‘in suc 
a fidget,” when there was still time to spare; but he 
set it down, as he well might, to her disturbance 
and distress of mind upon his own account. Once 
again he folded her in his arms, before the 
reached the ship, where scoffing eyes might chill 
their last farewell ; but though she passionately 
returned his embrace, her face was fixed upon the 
road behind them, striving to penetrate the gloom, 
and mark if they were followed by that slouching 
figure, whose hateful tones were still ringing in 
her ears. 

The quay, however, was reached by this time 
where the departing vessel lay, and in it her 
precious charge was placed in safety 

*God bless you, my boy,’ and ‘God bless you, 
mother’—those simple words that are associated 
with so many a bitter hour of human life—were 
duly whispered ; and then she tore herself away, 
and with the rector beside her, silent and sym- 
pathising, watched from the shore the ropes cast 
off, the white sails belly in the night-breeze, 


the huge ship slowly forge ahead with all her 
treasure, 

‘We had better wait a bit, sir, said the driver 
of the carriage ; ‘ there’s a great crowd at the gates, 
they tell me, because of an accident that has 
happened.’ 

‘What accident?’ inquired Mr Gresham, not so 
much from interest in the matter, as because this 
talk with the driver would leave his companion 
more completely to herself. 

‘Well, some drunken man, it seems, insisted on 
bursting in, just after we came through the gate; 
and not knowing his road, and being followed 
pretty ro by the police, has come to grief—run 
right into the dock yonder.’ 

‘And was the poor fellow drowned ?’ 

‘Why, no, sir: that he scarcely could have been 
with so many folks about ; but, unfortunately for 
him, the dock was dry at the time, and he fell a 
sheer forty feet or more, and was killed upon the 
spot. They ’re trying to find out whether any- 
body knows anything about him.’ 

‘I know him,’ exclaimed Maggie suddenly, 

‘You, my dear Mrs Milbank !’ 

‘Yes; I noticed a person, who I believe to be’ 
this unhappy man, following us in the street: if it 
be so, I know who he is: T can identify him. It 
~ my duty to do so, is it not? Then let me see 

im.’ 

In vain the rector opposed her; she was resolute 
to tender her evidence, and she had her will. It 
was, as she had expected, nay, had hoped (how 
could it have been otherwise? somebody was dead, 
then, surely, better that it should be he than any 
other); it was indeed the body of Dennis Blake, 
whose bruised and battered face seemed even in 
death to menace her. When she saw him lying 
thus, however, his sins beyond her judgment, she 
felt no anger against him more, we may be sure ; 
but it was not in nature that she should not feel 
relief from fear—Emancipation. 

When her boy came home, there would now be 
no human being that would have the will or 

ower to sunder her and him; to bid him call 
er by any less loving name than mother ; above 
all, to estrange him from her, as the wife of him 
who slew his father. Some explanation, indeed, 
was due to Mr Gresham, who had recognised the 
dead man for the intruder of the previous night, 
whom he had ejected from the Hillock; and she 
gave it, with certain reservations. A time came 
when she told all to him; and a time afterwards, 
when it could do no harm to tell it to the world, 
else it had not been written now. But why anti- 
cipate the inexorable years? Let us rather dwell 
upon that happy hour when Willie came back 
from his first voyage, and leave him clasped in 
his mother’s arms. With what devouring eyes 
she gazes on his sunburnt features, and runs her 
trembling fingers through his hair, and smooths the 
down upon his smiling lip! How eagerly her ears 
drink in his animated talk of tropic wonders! With 
what mutual joy they two set out his store of far- 
brought presents—these for grandpapa, those for 
the Greshams, those for their friends at Alston ! 
The boy has forgotten none ; least of all, the only 
woman whom, as yet, he loves—his mother, as, 
Heaven, he ~ 
es, Maggie is happy. Happier, on the whole, 
even the boy she and her old 
father pass the uneventful Forest days together, 
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than most of those who, having thrown away their 
hearts upon such men as Richard Milbank, on 
life’s threshold, have to pay the penalty of their 
error to its close. The liability which she incurred 
thereby was heavy indeed, and at one time went 
nigh to break her; but the Debt is paid at last, 
and she is Free. 
THE END. 


SOME CHEMICAL DISCOVERIES. 


THERE were few discoverers of note in chemical 
science till the middle of last century. Joseph 
Black of Edinburgh, and Joseph Priestley, were 
the most eminent discoverers of their time, and 
may be said to have laid the bases of chemical 
science as now practised. The name of Hom- 
berg stands out among others before the time 
of Lavoisier. He was the son of a Saxon gentle- 
man, ruined by the Thirty Years’ War, who had 


| emigrated to Batavia ; but returning to his native 


country, he passed through the principal German 
and had for himself a 
European reputation when invited by Colbert to 
come to France. The Duke of Orleans appointed 
him as his physician, and prepared one of the most 
beautiful chemical laboratories hitherto seen for his 
use. But his relations with this prince led to dis- 
astrous results. When death struck the royal family 
with repeated blows, many persons were ready to refer 
these catastrophes to the Duke of Orleans. Poison 
was talked of, and Homberg was suspected. The 
king despised these accusations, but they darkened 
the last years of the chemist. He left a great 
number of works, for he was an indefatigable 
experimenter, not excepting the famous attempt, 
common in those days, of changing mercury into 
silver, 

Grimm, writing on this science, has traced an 
amusing portrait of another well-known chemist, 
Rouelle. ‘ His petulance was extreme, and his ideas 
were expressed without any clearness or precision, 
so that it was difficult to follow his meaning. 
These were innocent distractions, but a chemist may 
have very ag pm ones. Lecturing to a numer- 
ous assembly, he once said: “ You see, gentlemen, 
this kettle on the brasier? ‘Well, if I cease to stir 
it for a single moment, an explosion will take 
place which will send us all into the air.” Saying 
these words, of course he forgot to stir it, and a 
serious explosion proved the truth of his words,’ 

Correct views of chemistry were long delayed 
by investigators having, until the days of Black 
and Priestley, gone upon one erroneous system. 
All the efforts to decompose organisms led to no 
results. Distillation, as a rule, destroyed what 
they wished to separate ; and the alchemist won- 
dered why the different substances he tried to 
analyse were always reduced into water, oil, and 
pe. All was disorder and confusion like the dark 

aboratories where they worked, and which Dutch 
painters have so often reproduced with a mysterious 
charm. 

The simple bodies, to the number of sixty-four, 
are the elements of modern chemistry. A great 
number of these have been discovered during the 
last century ; but many, especially the common 
metals, were known from ancient times. But 
metals they considered as composite. Beecher, 
who lived in the seventeenth century, regarded 
iron as a mixture of rust and what he called 


sulphur. Stahl, who lived still later, and adopted 
his ideas, discovered the theory of combustion, 
founded on the discovery of oxygen gas, An 
immense influence was exercised at the time when 
these two simple gases, oxygen and chlorine, were 
found, and thus revolutionised all previous science, 
The celebrated works of Lavoisier, Priestley, 
Scheele, Dalton, and Wollaston overturned the old 
theories, and established the distinction between 
simple and composite bodies, and placed chemical 
classification on a solid base. 

The two extremes of organic chemistry are, on 
the one hand, the vegetable or living animal ; on 
the other, the four simple bodies, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and azote, which form the tissue all 
organised substance, and still subsist when the 
mysterious principle of life has departed. Elemen- 
tary analysis is the chemical operation which brings 
back organised matter to its lowest element; it per- 
forms what death itself does, a veritable destruction, 
a return to primitive inertia. Then comes in the 
work of grouping and forming into real species the 
various substances of which bodies are composed, 
and of which every living thing contains more or 
less, such as sugar and albumen, which are neither 
mineral species, such as chalk or flint, nor organ- 
ised beings, properly so called, but constitute what 
science calls immedvate principles. 

Take a lemon, for instance, and subject it to 
analysis ; it is not a simple body. By squeezing it, 
two fresh matters are produced, one liquid, having 
a sharp sweet flavour, which is the juice ; the other 
solid and odorous, being the rind. Each has to be 
studied separately. In submitting the liquid part 
to the process of isolating the matters it contains 
without making them undergo any alteration, they 
may be resolved into a certain number of primi- 
tive materials ; such as citric acid, grape-s , and 
cane-sugar, a substance closely allied to pms 
and the water which holds them all in dissolution. 
Each of these bodies separated by the first analysis 
is endowed with constant and definite properties, 
and cannot be separated into new substances with- 
out wholly changing its nature. 

The interest which attaches itself to the study of 
these principles may be conceived without difficulty, 
as they are the constant and necessary interme- 
diates Laces the organic and inorganic state. On 
the one hand is life, on the other death ; and to fill 
up the abyss, an ambiguous world of forms and 
combinations, where life chooses the agents of its 
metamorphoses, and where death is constantly 
seizing upon all the elements which escape vital 
action. Since man in his studies can only proceed 
from the simple to the composite, the first step of 
biology—that is to say, the science of life—must 
necessarily be the study of immediate principles. 
A machine cannot be understood without knowing 
the different mechanisms which move it, and exer- 
cise on each other a mutual attraction. 

In the works written at the end of the last cen- 
tury, a list is drawn up of the constituent elements 
of vegetables; for instance, sap, mucus, sugar, 
albumen, acids, extractives, amidou, tannin, gluten, 
colouring-matter, fine oil, vegetable wax, volatile 
oil, camphor, resin, gum-resin, balm, caoutchouc, 
lignine, and salt. Fourcroy says that by separating 
these twenty component parts from a vegetable, you 
have its exact analysis. In the present day, this 
whole series is reduced to two immediate principles, 
sugar and starch. 
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In the interval between 1813 and 1823, a series 
of interesting experiments was carried on as to 
the fatty particles of animal origin, which mark an 
e in the history of this science. By the hel 
of successive washings, M. Chevreul succeede 
in extracting from fat the principles which com- 

se it. These were named by him stearine, mar- 
gerine, oleine, which chiefly produce, when asso- 
ciated together, olive-oil, ciel, oil of sweet 
almonds, the fat of the human being, beef and 
mutton suet, and goose grease. United to certain 
odorous and analogous compounds, they constitute 
butter and fish-oil. He afterwards shewed that all 
these immediate principles may be resolved into 
one simple substance, named glycerine, and to one 
acid fat, which is well known as stearine, of which 
wax-candles are made, and which when mixed with 
alkalies makes soap. It was thus shewn that a 
single series of bodies is owing to mixtures in 
indefinite proportions of a small number of imme- 
diate principles, individually endowed with definite 
properties. 

Almost at the same period a new light was thrown 
on another kind of substances which play a pre- 

onderating part in organic chemistry. Alcohol 
Pad been long known ; the Arabs had extracted it 
from wine by distillation, and the alchemists had 
employed it under the name of ardent spirits. 
Later, it had been found that, by distilling alcohol 
and sulphuric acid. together, a new liquid called 
ether was obtained. e next discovery was, that 
other acids give, equally with alcohol, an ether- 
ised product ; acid of sea-salt and that of vinegar. 
Beneath all these was contained a general law, 
which Gay-Lussac was the first to reach: he shewed 
by analysis the relation which exists between 
alcohol, ether, water, and a binary substance com- 

osed of carbon and hydrogen. These relations 

ve since been generalised; alcohol and ether 
have become the types of a numerous class of com- 
_— arranged in chemical uniformity. Other 

iscoveries about the same time as to the decom- 
position of sugar in alcohol and in carbonic acid, 
under the influence of fermentation, established 
the first connection between inorganic substances 
and those less stable compounds which are only 
met with in the bosom of organic nature. 

Mistress of these first secrets, the new science 
made more and more os progress ; instead of 
destroying with a single blow organic substances, 
it learned to decompose them into their constituent 
parts, and this reduction in so skilful 
and graduated a manner as to traverse one by one 
all the steps which separate living organisms from 
—— inertia. In this systematic study, so pro- 

igious a number of bodies were met with, that 
their classification became a first necessity : it was 
necessary to enter them into certain families and 
types, and so to construct a sort of chemical 
edifice. Two dominant ideas served as guides to 
the savants in the midst of this chaos: they sought 
to bind together the laws for the preponderating 
_ which oxygen plays in the combination of 
ies ; and, in the second place, they discovered 
that in organic compounds they could extract one 
by one the molecules of a single body, to substitute 
those of another simple body, or even of a radical 
compound. The scale of combustion and the law 
of substitution thus became the bases of scientific 


writes: ‘The two extremities of the body are 
occupied on the one part, at the head, with the 
cerebral matter, albumen, fibrine, and other more 
complex substances ; on the other part, at the foot, 
by carbonic acid, water, and ammoniacal liquor. 
An infinity of scales fill up the interval. The 
chemist, by applying the reaction of combustion to 
substances placed in the higher scales, descends the 
ladder, as it were ; that is to say, he simplifies them 
little by little as he successively burns a part of 
their carbon and hydrogen.’ 

During the last few years, it has been proved 
that chemists may apply themselves with success 
to the artificial formation of bodies which are in 
some degree the most characteristic of the organic 
world, e question arose: Can the edifice which 
has been thrown down by decomposition and 
analysis, be reconstructed? To begin with one of 
the most simple efforts—carburet of hydrogen: one 
of these binary compounds still he tr to the 
mineral world ; it is the gas which escapes from 
marshes at the bottom of which vegetable matters 
are slowly decomposing. Contained in those 
ancient forests, which are now changed into coal- 
fields, it produces, under the name of a 
dangerous explosions in mines. Up to this period, 
this compound of carbon and hydrogen, like a great 
number of other carburets, which are not found 
isolated, had only been obtained in laboratories, 
among the products of the decomposition of the 
most complex organic bodies. Now, it has been 
reproduced artificially with the ~— elements of 
water and carbonic acid ; bodies whi 
inorganic nature. 

The point of departure for synthesis, or the 
putting together again, being thus assured, it re- 
mained for chemists to advance from carburets of 
hydrogen to oxygenised compounds, by reversing 
the habitual order of their production, This 
second step leads us to alcohols and the numerous 
bodies which are derived from them. Under the 
generic name of alcohol are included all tern 
compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen whic 
can unite themselves to an acid by abandoning the 
water, and thus form a neuter compound named 
ether, which does not resemble the ordinary salts 
of mineral chemistry, because it does not obey the 
same laws of decomposition. The peculiarities of 
alcohol and ether do not allow of their being 
assimilated to any class of mineral compounds ; they 
constitute a distinct group, and possess determinate 
chemical functions. The reconstruction of these 
from their elements thus becomes indispensable, 
and chemists have succeeded perfectly in making 
them artificially. 

Where is the chemist who, living fifty years ago, 
would have believed that, taking for a starting- 
point the elements of water, air, carbonic acid, 
azote, and oxygen, it would have been possible to 
compose substances which have nothing analogous 
in mineral chemistry, such as the odorous prin- 
ciples of fruits ; the irritating essences of garlic and 
mustard ; the waxy matters known under the 


names of Chinese wax, and that of whales and . 


bees ; the vegetable alkalies, similar to morphine, 
quinine, nicotine ; the sweet scent of mint ; and the 
bitter essences, such as camphor; of cinnamon, 
cummin, aniseed ; the acids of ants, of vinegar, 
butter, and valerian; many fat acids, such as 
benzoin, sour milk, and sorrel ; the azotic matter 


contained in the bile ; the sugar of gelatine spread 


teaching. 
a On the first point, the eminent chemist Gerhardt 
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over the tissues of animals! All these, and many 
more, the chemist creates at his will. If he cannot 
fix in his retorts the vital principle, he can compose 
the necessary materials for a living being, and form 
as he pleases a new world of immediate principles 
which are not met with in any known organisms. 
Thus the domain of organic chemistry grows wider 
as the functions of these composite types become 
better known ; and yet, after gaining such a height, 
more extended horizons spread before it, new 
worlds await the bold explorer, and it is scarcely 
possible to assign a limit to its progress. 


A FISH IN THE THROAT. 
THE vicious practice of putting ag and small 
pieces of money in the mouth, has often been 
noticed as leading to dangerous consequences. As 
few have heard of a similar or even greater danger 
from trying to hold a live fish temporarily between 
the teeth, we present the following account of a 
remarkable incident of this kind, a by a 
medical practitioner in Madras, in a letter to the 
Medical Times and Gazette of May 2, 1874. 
Speaking of a visit to the General Hospital, under 
charge of Dr George Smith and Dr Paul, he pro- 
ceeds : 


‘One morning, in the midst of the visit, word 
was brought to Dr Paul that a man had come to the 
hospital with a live fish in his throat. Accordingly, 
there was a general move to the verandah, where 
we saw a coolie, aged about twenty, walking in, 
supported by a man on either side, breathing with 
intense difficulty, and in great distress. The story 
was soon told. He was that morning employed in 
emptying a tank, and in catching the fish that were 
left floundering when the water was drawn off. 
In his eagerness, he had one under each foot, one 
in each hand, and, to make sure of a fifth, he tried 
to secure one by taking its head between his front 
teeth ; but the fish was too quick for him, and, 
wriggling itself free from the teeth, made its way 
into the pharynx. A fish of the same sort and 
size was produced ; it was like a perch, about four 
inches long, with a most formidable dorsal fin, the 
spines of which, when erected by being pushed 
the wrong way, stood out at least an inch. A 
finger passed into the throat easily felt the fish. 
Here was a very pretty case !—but as the first 
point was to enable the man to breathe, in less 
time than it takes me to write it, a; was 
brought out into the verandah, and he was laid 
upon it and tracheotomised. Then what was to be 
done? Pull the fish out! any one would say ; but 
although it was easy to seize the tail, there were 
the erect spines of the fins, which would have 
lacerated the parts past recovery had the fruitless 
attempt been made. Then it was suggested to 

ush the fish down into the stomach ; but alas! it 

y doubled up with its head to the left, and this 
could not be done. Then, when this was ascer- 
tained, it was hoped that the head might be turned 
upwards with a blunt hook, and so be dragged out. 
But the fish would not move. Sorit was neces- 
sary to leave the patient for a few hours—he 
was breathing freely, and nourished with beef-tea 
enemata. Next morning it was found that the fish 
had become decomposed, and was easily broken up 
into a putrid pulp, some of which made its way 
into the trachea, whilst the spines offered the 
greatest obstacle to any removal by the mouth. In 


order to afford room for clearing the throat, the 
wound made in tracheotomy was Pry upwards 
through the junction of the ale of the thyroid; 
but the patient was very exhausted, and died before 
relief could be given. I believe this accident is 
pretty well known amongst fishing communities, 
and that there is a preparation in the museum of 
one of the Scottish universities shewing a pharynx 
with the fish impacted. A short time afterwards, 
the history of just such a case was related in the 
Indian newspapers as having occurred in Ceylon, 
It is said that the fish was allowed to putrefy in 
the pharynx, whence it was ejected piecemeal next 
day, and that the patient recovered. But in order 
that such a policy may be successful, the patient 
must be provided with means of breathing, and the 
fish should have no spines.’ 


JULY DAWNING 


We left the city, street and square, 

With lamplights glimmering through and through, 
And turned us toward the suburb, where— 

Full from the éast—the fresh wind blew. 


One cloud stood overhead the sun— 
A glorious trail of dome and spire— 
The last star flickered, and was gone ; 
The first lark led the matin choir. 


Wet was the grass beneath our tread, 
Thick-dewed the bramble by the way ; 
The lichen had a lovelier red, 
The elder-flower a fairer gray. 


And there was silence on the land, 
Save when, from out the city’s fold, 

Stricken by Time’s remorseless wand, 
A bell across the morning tolJed. 


The beeches sighed through all their boughs ; 
The gusty pennons of the pine 

Swayed in a melancholy drowse, 
But with a motion sternly fine. 


One gable, full against the sun, 
Flooded the garden-space beneath 

With spices, sweet as cinnamon, 
From all its honeysuckled breadth. 


Then crew the cocks from echoing farms, 

The chimney-tops were plumed with smoke, 
The windmill shook its slanted arms, 

The sun was up, the country woke ! 


And voices sounded ’mid the trees 
Of orchards red with burning leaves, 
By thick hives, sentinelled by bees— 
From fields which promised tented sheaves ; 


Till the day waxed into excess, 

And on the misty, rounding gray— 
One vast, fantastic wilderness, 

The glowing roofs of London lay. 


On Saturday next will commence in this JouRNAL @ 
Story, in Thirteen Chapters, ‘entitled 
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